
by Reece Hirsch 

Only on Atlanta's college radio stations do you find 
gravy recipe giveaways, the Slim Whitman Song of the 
Week and a dizzying variety of music, from Doc Watson 
to the Dead Kennedys. Unfortunately, you also find disc 
jockeys who stumble over words, occasional technical 
lapses leading to frantic knob-twiddling and in- 
consistency of foimat. 

But consistency is exactly what Georgia State Univer- 
sity's WRAS and Georgia Tech's WREK are trying to 
avoid. They see far too much homogeneity on Atlanta's 
FM radio dial already. College radio is by nature a 
mixed bag but for the adventurous listener it offers 
some weird and wonderful alternatives. 

WRAS {8a.5FM), which has recently taken the name 
of Album 88, Atlanta's New Music Station, devotes most 
of its air time to new songs by lesser known artists, em- 
phasizing new wave. Its most popular program i5 Pure 
Mania, a Wednesday night show dedicated to the more 
avant-garde and raucous fringes of the new music 
scene. 

"There's a limit to how progressive we can be and 
still stay popular." says WRAS general manager Jeff 
Walker. "We sUck things that are really extreme on the 
specialty shows." 

Being popular, within limits, is an important goal at 
WRAS. This is not the sort of college station where the 
DJ piays his favorite Buddhist mantras all nUht and 
says -man" repeatedly. For good or ill, WRAS has 
adopted some of the techniques of commercial radio, in 
the process capturing a small but significant portion of 
the Atlanta market. Walker estimates that WRAS holds 
somewhere between a two and four percent share of 
Atlanta's listeners. He cannot be sure of the size of his 
audience because Arbitron. the rating service which 



makes and breaks oHmnercial stations, monitors only 
staticHis which accept paid advertising. WRAS and 
WREK are commercial-free, aside from public service 
announcements and self-promotion. 

The 20,000 watt Georgia State station attempts to 
create a sense of familiarity for its listeners by using a 
record rotation, a practice which is anathema to strictly 
progressive stations. DJs at WRAS do not have absolute 
freedom in their song selection. The rotation requires 
that certain songs receive heavy play (3-4 times a day), 
medium play (2-3 times) or light play (1-2 times). Also, 
a song by a local band must be played at least once 
every hour. ■ . 

By "pushing" a particular artist or song, WRAS seeks 
to create a snowball of popularity for promising new 
music. Walker credits WRAS with making the Go Go's a 
best-selling band in Atlanta long before legions of 
sorority girls across the nation got the beat. 

Among the current tiatch of unheralded new albums, 
Walker beUeves Josie Cotton's "He Could Be the One" 
and Bonnie Hayes' "Girls Like Me" or "Shelley's 
Boyfnend" could be hits if (he commercial stations give 
them a chance. 

"We usually pick up on things first," says program 
director Alicia Culver. "When commercial radio gets on 
it, we back oft," 

Although they dcm't claim to be purely progressive, 
WRAS is quick to draw the distinction between itself and 
the big commercial stations. Jeff Walker dislikes radio 
programming based on surveys and demograpiiics, a 
system perfected by Atlanta's prominent radio con- 
sulting firm, Burkhardt and Abrams. 

"Consultants have all this research and interviews," 
says Walker, "but they've taken the flying-by-the-seat- 
of-your-pants out of radio. They're constricting 
creativity. 

"Actually. I shouldn't find fault with the Burkhardt- 
Abrams system. They would broadcast a bird chirping 
24 hours a day il it sold. Their radio stations come out 
with a (onmat which most people will stay with for the 
longest penod of time. And that's the best way to make 
money in radio." 

However, if you want flying-by-the-seat-of-your-pants 
radio, you can still find it at WRAS. Walker admits a 



a few of their staff of 40 DJs sound like "people just out 
of high school saying stupid things on the air." 

Once when a black and white DJ were occupying a 
broadcast booth together, they indulged in a little broad 
racial humor, the black DJ saying, "My slave master's 
whipping me." The station received calls from a num- 
ber of befuddled and offended listeners who failed to see 
humor in the dialogue. 

Another problem for college radio stations is the an- 
nual changing of the guard. A new general manager and 
administrative staff for the station -are elected by a 
board composed of university administrators, faculty 
and students. Sometimes new leadership can result in 
some jarring changes. In the spring of 1979, a newly- 
elected general manager switched WRAS to disco. 
Several disc jockeys walked out. The controversy 
resulted in hearings before a panel form the Federal 
Communications Commission in which the general 
manager was found blameless. 

StUl, WRAS "functions pretty well for a place nui by 
people between the agea of 17 and 24," says Walker. 

Like WREK, WRAS is run by students with very litUe 
supervision from the university. This is actually a great 
deal of responsibility for the students because a broad- 
cast license in a major city like Atlanta can be worth in 
excess of Jl million. If the students run afoul of the 
FCC, through violations or carelessness, they could lose 
their license, sending a large investment down the 
proverbial drain. 

Yet WRAS is still going strong in its twelfth year. It is 
one of only three non-commen:ial stations hsted in the 
Friday Moming Quarterback, a national tip sheet for 
the radio industry. 

Besides Pure Mania, WRAS' specialty shows include 
Reeling in the Years (late 60s and 70s rock). Infinite 
Vibes (modem jazz). Nostalgia Rock (Ms oldies), 
Aquarius Rising (rhythm and blues, soul and jazz) and 
Caribbean Shakedown (reggae). 

"We're supposed to be progressive," says Walker. 
"But we're really fairly pop. WREK's the truly 
progressive station." 

When it comes to sheer musical diversity, Georgia 
Tech's WREK (91.1 FM) is hard to surpass. From their 
popular Classical Grass bluegrass show to E>ead Air, 
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devoted to the Grateful Dead, to Conceptions, an avant 
garde program, and everything else in between, WREK 
defies classification. Occasionally, this approach can 
result in some bizarre musical juxtapositions, such as 
Omette Coleman being followed by Romeo Void. 

"Some people complain about harsh transitions. We 
think there's less of chance of boredom this way," says 
WREK program director Sue Wassman. 

Disc jockey Dan Fineman agrees, "Flipping around 
the radio dial you might hear Styx, then Journey, the 
Loverboy. But at least they know that if they turn on 
WREK, it's got to be different.'^ 

Fineman hosts an off-the-wall Satunlay morning 
program called the Acme Hour, which he terms "an 
alternative to the Smurfs." Among the show's regular 
features are the Slim Whitman Song of the Week and a 
gravy recipe giveaway. Three years ago, Franco- 
American sent WREK a booklet with the recipes and 
ever since they have been passed on to lucky winners of 
the station's contests. 

As Fineman observes, "Other stations give away con- 
cert tickets. A concert ticket can only be used once, but 
a gravy recipe is forever." 

As at all college stations, the humor at WREK is not 
always intentional. DJs are typically given little more 
than five minutes of instruction before being cast upon 
the airwaves to sink or swim. The main warning given 
is, "Think before you speak." Nevertheless, programs 
sometimes have the flavor of high school an- 
nouncements in FM. There is no broadcasting major of- 
fered at Georgia Tech, so WREK is merely a hobby for 
most of the DJs. Often they work midnight to SAM shifts 
for only $1.25 and hour, 25 cents more than the wage for 
normal hours. 

When general manager Dave Sedacca made his first 
broadcast at WREK, he turned on the wrong 
microphone and read tlie news to himself for about five 
minutes as the station sent out nothing but silence. 

Founded in March, 1968, WREK was Atlanta's only 
Top 40 FM station. Today, the 40,000 watt station has 
steered far away from those bubblegum beginnings. 

"We feel we're a college radio station only because 
we're on a college campus," says Wassman. "A lot of 
our listeners are not students. I don't know how long our 
format would last if we were just playing for students." 

Although WREK strives to remain "Atlanta's only 
alternative station," they do not always succeed, admits 
Fineman. The station sometimes develops its own Top 
40 of personal favorites, much like WRAS. 

"There's really no excuse for playing the same record 
more than once a day on a progressive station," says 
Fineman. 

Of course, at any innovative station there are ex- 
periments which fail. One such flop was Sunshine Music, 
a program of ultra-mellow sounds which resembled 
"WPCH slowed down" or "music for narcoleptics." The 
show was quietly eased off the air as the hsteners nod- 
ded off. 

Beth Ballard, news director at WRAS, believes the 
basic appeal of college radio is the excellent hands-on 
experience it affords those interested in a radio career. 
Notable alumni of WRAS have been Jim Morrison of 
WQXI, Bob Bailey at WKLS and Tom West at 96 Rock. 
Among the WREK graduates is Stan Mason at WQXI. 

Listening to college radio is often like sitting around 
your living room with friends putting on albums. The 
results may not be professional, but they are spon- 
taneous, personal, interesting and fun. Both WRAS and 
WREK, though different in style, are welcome alter- 
natives to the polished uniformity of commercial FM 
radio. • 
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